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- EDITOR’S NOTE 



E very day, one of our department’s staff, Sharon 
Johnson, sorts our mail. At her request, I return the 
stack of empty envelopes to her desk. She turns 
away from her computer to flip through the pile—“Look at 
this: Alfred Hitchcock on a stamp! Haven’t seen that one 
yet. Where did it come from?" 

Of course, stamps are known to please, but Sharon’s 
fascination goes farther. She collects the white, metered 
stickers stuck there by the postmaster in place of a stamp. 
No colors, no pictures, no scalloped edges. So, why these? 
Because, Sharon explains, they show exactly where the 
mail came from. ‘Sometimes, you'll get obscure towns 
you’ve never heard of," she says. “Addison, Texas. 
Bucksport, Maine. Russellville, Arkansas,” she reads off 
the labels. A closet geographer, Sharon examines the tiny 
writing on the wall, delights in the discovery of unknown 
locales, and keeps the labels as reminders of somewhere. 
“I always look for new places," she says. 

So do the editors of you are here. And as places seem 
to be getting more and more homogenous, we think it’s a 
noble, important quest. The post office, at least, leaves you 
(and your mail) in a specific place. 

To honor the uniqueness of place we think we should do 
more of what Sharon does: look at what seems generic 
and take note. Because at the bottom of it all, where we are 
(exactly) does matter. The hard part is figuring out just 
where that is and why it’s so special. 

What might help, as William Least Heat-Moon suggests 
here, is changing our route, even our mode of transport, to 
find a new perspective. Or maybe we need to bring geog¬ 
raphy more fully into our lives as Franco Moretti does when 
he creates an atlas of literature. By placing the settings of 
novels on a map, he uncovers relationships previously un¬ 
noticed. For the literary critic, Moretti argues, this is invalu¬ 
able. And for the rest of us? 

Could it bo that the basic tools of geography—explora¬ 
tion, observation, documentation—might enable the discov¬ 
ery of other hidden relationships, ones that would allow us 
to value what is important and interesting about any place? 
We think so. And the good thing is that these tools are also 
those of the poet, the artist, and the scientist. 

For the poet’s verse is as much about space, imagery, 
and discovery as the cartographer’s map. This, at least, 
seems apparent from Patricia Ranzoni’s glimpse at the 
docks of coastal Maino, from G. Timothy Gordon’s lessons 


in the larger-than-life western states, and from Kimball 
McKay-Brook’s keen bird’s-eye view of the land below. 

As well, the artist must seek out new territory (or freshly 
interpret the familiar) and pay attention to detail in order to 
create something. Photographer Kristin Giordano finds a 
stillness as well as a human presence in her photographs 
of empty places. Her own method—to let a place reveal 
itself—is sound advice for us all. We have to be willing to 
wait and watch. 

Celebrating the idiosyncrasies, the peculiarities, the 
singularities of different places requires patience. In David 
Yetman’s field, patience is recorded in the height of a tree- 
turned-timeline and by those who have for decades sought 
its fruit and shade. And today, that patience is tested by the 
forces that push small, isolated places into the “global sys¬ 
tem,” where life hurries along, and exact location seems to 
matter less and less. 

Those of us who venerate the character of place will 
have to slow things down and watch out for glib sales 
pitches. If David Prytherch’s essay about the “un-city" is 
any indication of a larger trend, we should certainly know 
how to read landscapes for ourselves. By doing so, we 
might better recognize the complexities of the relationships 
between our surroundings and ourselves. 

Such relationships will never bore us. They are why we 
delight in the tale of how a boy from Malaysia remembers a 
river and why we are intrigued by the account of how the 
flat, prairie horizon once drove homesteaders mad. 

If we learn to take note, we might see that place helps 
shape the basic text of our individual stories. After all, no 
two people share the exact same geography. We’ve lived 
in different spaces, traveled different miles, and experi¬ 
enced landscapes differently. Hopefully, this issue of you 
are here will serve as a reminder of that—just as the ob¬ 
jects in Richard Robbins’ poem serve to invoke the past for 
those rapidly forgetting it. 

At the very least, we hope the contributions in the pages 
that follow speak to a growing sense of desire to remember 
and record the distinction between here and there. Cheers 
to Sharon for reading the fine print, the where on the stick¬ 
ers that most of us overlook and discard. 

In you are here we’ll do our best to take up the slack, 
though. Because not every place has a post office. 

-Kiml Elsele 

Tucson, AZ 
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PLACENAMES 




Place 

Latitude 

Longitude 


Athens, GA, US 

33° 55’N 

83° 24’W 


Baltimore, MD, US 

39° 20’N 

6° 38’ W 


Boise, ID, US 

43° 38’N 

116° 12’W 


Bucksport, ME, US 

44° 35’N 

68° 47’W 


California, state, US 

38° 10’N 

121° 20’W 


Charleston, SC, US 

32° 47'N 

79° 56’W 


Chicago, IL, US 

41° 49’N 

87° 37’W 


Denver, CO, US 

39° 44’N 

104° 59’W 


England, nation, Eur. 

51° 35’N 

1° 40’W 


France, nation, Eur. 

46° 39'N 

0° 47’E 

the following 

Hamburg, Germany, Eur. 

53° 34'N 

10° 02’ W 

Helsinki, Fin., Eur. 

60° 10'N 

24° 53’E 


Idaho, state, US 

44° OO'N 

115° 10’W 


Iowa, state, US 

42° 05’N 

94° 20’W 

PLACES 

Ireland, nation, Eur. 

Italy, nation, Eur. 

53° 33'N 
43° 58'N 

8° 00'W 

11° 14’E 


Kansas, state, US 

38° 30'N 

99° 40’W 


Kansas City, MO, US 

39° 05'N 

94° 35’W 

appear 
in this issue 

Lancashire, co., England, UK 

53° 49’N 

2° 42'W 

Lisbon, Portugal, Eur. 

38° 42'N 

9° 05’W 

Liverpool, England, UK 

53° 25’N 

2° 52’W 


London, England, UK 

51° 30'N 

0° 07’W 

of 

Los Angeles, CA, US 

34° 03’N 

118° 14’W 

Malaysia, nation, Asia 

4° 10’N 

101° 22’E 

you are here 

Mankato, MN, US 

44° 10’N 

93° 59’W 

Masiaca, Sonora, Mex. 

26° 46'N 

109° 13’W 

Miami, FL, US 

25° 45’N 

80° 11’W 


Milwaukee, Wl, US 

43° 03’N 

87° 55'W 


Montana, state, US 

47° 10’N 

111° 50’W 


New York, NY, US 

40° 40’N 

73° 58'W 


New York, state, US 

42° 45’N 

78° 05’ W 


North Dakota, state, US 

47° 20’N 

101° 55’W 


Oregon, state, US 

43° 40’N 

121° 50’W 


Paris, France, Eur. 

48° 51’N 

2° 20’E 


Pennsylvania, state, US 

41° OO’N 

78° 10’W 


Philadelphia, PA, US 

40° OO'N 

75° 13’W 


Pittsburgh, PA, US 

40° 26’N 

80° 01’W 


Santa Fe, NM, US 

35° 40’N 

106° 00'W 


Scotland, UK, Eur. 

57° 05'N 

5° 10’W 


Seattle, WA, US 

47° 36'N 

122° 20’W 


Sevilla, Spain, Eur. 

37° 29’N 

5° 58’W 


Singapore, nation, Asia 

1° 22'N 

103° 45'E 


Sonora, state, Mex. 

29° 45’N 

111° 15'W 


St. Louis, MO, US 

38° 39'N 

90° 15’W 


State College, PA, US 

40° 50’N 

77° 55’W 


Stonington, ME, US 

44° 6'N 

68° 30'W 


Switzerland, nation, Eur. 

46° 30'N 

7° 43’E 


Teachive, Sonora, Mex. 

26° 47’N 

109° 14’W 


Taiwan, nation, Asia 

23° 30'N 

122° 20'E 


Tokyo, Japan, Asia 

35° 42’N 

139° 46’E 


Toledo, Spain, Eur. 

39° 53’N 

4° 02'W 


Tucson, AZ, US 

32° 15'N 

111° 00’W 


Utica. NY, US 

43° 05’N 

75° 10’W 


Wales, UK, Eur. 

52° 12'N 

3° 40’W 


Wisconsin, state, US 

43° 30’N 

90° 00’W 
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LETTERS 


“South of the Border” 

Your first issue was delightful. 
Each submission was a testimony to 
the profound role of place in our 
lives. I would like to offer a correc¬ 
tion, however. In her essay, “The 
Matter with Kansas,” I .aura Wexler 
referred to “Florida’s ‘South of the 
Border.’” South of the Border is ac¬ 
tually in South Carolina. 

I look forward to many more is¬ 
sues that stimulate the heart and 
mind as well as the first has. 

-Steven Goodreau 
State College, PA 

Geographic Imaginations 

First of all, your premiere issue 
was really well done. Congrats. 

Second, I have a question you 
might be able to help me with. Do 
you know of any studies that exam¬ 
ine how geography affects the psyche? 

I read once about 18th century sol¬ 
diers who deserted (went AWOL). I 
read that “displaced” soldiers were 
more likely to go AWOL than those 
stationed somewhere familiar. So, if 
some kid from Virginia gets out west, 
he flips out because he can’t stand all 
the vastness. Conversely, a kid from 
the west gets stationed in the east, 
and goes batty because he can’t sec 
the horizon anymore. As travel be¬ 
came more widespread this sort of 
thing happened less, but in the early 
1900s it was common. 

I’m intrigued with this idea of ge¬ 
ography affecting the mind. I think 
it’s happened to me a few times. 
Going from Kansas to Georgia was 
a shock not because of the cultural 


shift, but because I hardly ever saw a 
sunset. Too many damn trees. I got 
so I hated the trees. Any thoughts 
or directions would be appreciated. 

-Steve Lickteig 
Wasljington,DC 

Dear Steve Lickteig, 

You raise some interesting questions 
about fxrwplace can affect tlxpsyclx. In 
this issue, Christopher Grimes addresses 

one example of such phenomena in his 

essay Home Page (p. 6). 

Beyond that, here are a few thoughts: 
In tlx 19th century, tlx doctrine of en¬ 
vironmental determinism held that hu¬ 
man characteristics (physical, cultural, 
social, andeuen economicjweresljapcdscldy 
hyenvhvnmcntal conditions. Geographers 
andotlxrs used this to explain why people 
in different places u arethewaytlxyare: ” 
In tlx late 20th century, gcograplxrs criti¬ 
cized this doctrine as overly simplistic. 
Today, many look at tlx ways in which 
society, too, si japes and controls nature. 

Also, the concept o/environmental 
perception individualized tlx relation- 
sljips between nature and society', as gcog¬ 
raplxrs began to investigate wljat kinils 
(/landscapes people prefer, ami Ijow people 
navigate various setting and formulate 
cognitive images of tlxir worlds. Recently, 
gcograpljers have empljasized tlx ways 
larger forces such as culture, gender, and 
political (vonorny influence Ixrw individu¬ 
als viewparticulargeograpljics. Tlx idea 
lljat soldiers went A WOL because tljey 
flit uncomfijrtaliewidjin certain landscapes 
may Ixrvesomc validity. But most would 
argue today tl)at other factors also had 
somctljing to do witlj it 

-The Editors 


Everyplace/No Place 

Congratulations on your excellent 
premiere issue. I wish you many an¬ 
niversary issues. A few comments: 

Peirce I^ewis describes, quite accu¬ 
rately, how interstate highways plus 
McDonald’s murder our real 
places. It’s not just highways and 
McDonald’s. In New York City, 
where I live, local businesses are be¬ 
ing killed off by chain stores from 
the suburbs. The invaders won’t kill 
downtown, as they did in the small 
towns, but they will make our com¬ 
mercial avenues look more like 
everyplace else. And our 42nd Street, 
once so distinctive that a Broadway 
show was named for it, is being 
turned into a Disney outpost. Tour¬ 
ists from California will feel right at 
home. But then why make the trip? 

Wilbur Zelinsky’s dream travels 
made me envious. I wonder if he 
would tell us what he drinks at bed¬ 
time. I’ve tried Ovaltine, but it 
doesn’t help. 

-David I Iapgood 

New York, NY 

DvarDrvulHapgpod, 

Would tljat Ipossessed some exotic po¬ 
tion to induce those nocturnal rambles 
tlnough hyper-real landscapes. But since 
insomnia loos never been a problem with 
me, Izirtiiallynevcrdrinkany’tljingbcfore 
assumingtlxlxjrizontalanddriftingoff 
to dreamland Wljat triggers tlxse won¬ 
derful nighttime excursions? Iflhad the 
answers, I woidd tlx merit tlx equivalent 
of a Nobel prize in psychology. 

-Wilbur Zelinsky 

University Park, PA 
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What I Learned Leaving Idaho 

G. Timothy Gordon 


FROM THERE TO HERE 


What I learned leaving Idaho 

is what to do with our lives— 

marry, mate, bear progeny, 

live a long, resplendent time on a land 

of wiry passes and draws, 

stay booted to a hard place nobody knows 

anything about, never heard of, 

filed by sides of mountains, 

plains of clover, timothy, clay. 


There’s a knot where, 

suddenly clearing Oregon, and rising, 

the Cascades emanate as through from great need, 

Mount Hood shouldering tubs of clouds, 

equal to the moment they were born in, 

fixed and corrosively white, 

owning nothing, dour with snow. 



HOME 


Home Page 

Christopher Grimes 



B efore the name Furst von 
Otto Edward Leopold 
Bismarck was ever breathed 
into these parts, there were those who 
already passed through here by way 
of Lisbon, Liverpool, the Ohio River 
Valley, and ultimately, red India ink. 
Both origins and final destinations 
of these solitary’ travelers are ledgered 
neatly down straight columns on 
crisp onionskin pages that now smell 
of formaldehyde and moss: Helsinki 
by birth, hostetler by trade, cause of 
death— -prairie sickness. 

On the same shelf as this hide¬ 
bound census, an early physician’s ref¬ 
erence defines prairie sickness as an 
affliction of Ox mind of Ox melancholic 
order, often passed Ixtwcm generations in 
a given family. Etymologically speak¬ 
ing, we have arrived at the precursor 
to our modern malady, our agorapho¬ 
bia as the contemporary diagnosis for 
the ancient terror of wide open 
spaces. I lere then is our maddening 
search for a man-made form, just one 
vertical line, straight and true. And 
here, a moment’s relief in the form 
of shop windows for those 
afflicted—to catch the body’s reflec¬ 
tion, the clean part in the hair, 
the smallpox scars, moles, and 
admiring eyes. 


One stands perfeedy still or strikes 
off into the unknown. It’s a terrific 
burden. And one acutely known by 
those traversing the North Dakota 
high prairies, surrounded by a level 
plane that disappears into the curva¬ 
ture of the earth, upon which the af¬ 
flicted mind commonly ended its mad¬ 
ness with a gun to the roof of the 
mouth: a vain and desperate attempt 
to cast brains and skull bones like seed 
into the ocean of sky. 

The phenomenon nonetheless 
ends here. 

There is no documented evidence 
of prairie sickness having reached fur¬ 
ther west. Before the prince’s name 
arrived in the migratory dust kicked 
up by boots and wagons—before it 
became unpacked with scroll-framed 
mirrors, battered trunks of bone 


china and architectural drawings fresh 
off the drafting tables of Holgrcn & 
Sons, Brandenburg—there were no 
shops or public squares. Nor were 
there mountains in the distance, nor 
gorges or tabletop rock formations 
cut by the wind. The deserts of Utah 
are just rugged enough, one sup¬ 
poses now', to keep one alive out of 
spite, and coastal w’atcrs are forever 
changing. But here they stood, knee- 
deep in prairie grass and wild mus¬ 
tard, w’hile, far off in the distance, 
clouds cast their shadows upon the 
earth like soft-edged, jigsawed 
puzzle pieces. 

No matter what comes after, here 
is always my point of departure, the 
place that I’m forever leaving. This is 
the story of this place. 
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AWAY 


To There 

Kimball MacKay-Brook 


We were traveling to places 

that have names: that pond, for instance, 

closing in at the edges, marsh 

grass and sedge scrawled 

on the surface, at the margins, 

and far across the dark water the site 

of a single fire under the moon. Traveling 

we said brings knowledge. We were strapped 
inside the plane, shaken by any turbulence, 
above the clouds, the uneven surface 
of them below us, evenly white and blank, 
moving away all the way to the horizon. 

The lights went out except the tiny ones 

we read by. 

We turned ours off 
and touched hand to hand 
to see we were still there. 

Outside, the moon rolled across 

the clouds and the stars 

came on, light by tiny light. In the name 

we thought, is the place: Unnamed remains 

any place. Those hands at the end 

of our arms, birds waking, those hands 
in the ending dark as light began 
again, feathered by clouds, began 
knowing something 
well enough to make sense—to make 

the sense touch is. And on the pond 

the loon settled and squalled and the osprey 

circled, saw what it needed 

below the surface, dove, rose again 

as the wings of the fish, its prey, and returned 

to the nest where the young 

call and call, and our plane 
settles down through clouds, 
through blue air where the moon’s 
finally set, and the light walks 
over everything, and even without 
the names we recognize this 
as a place we might still live. 
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WONDERFUL WEATHER 


LAND . . . it’i warm, runny and dry 



All year round Tucson has more 
sun-filled days than any other 
resort city in the nation . . . 
and even during the summer, Tucson's 
famous low humidity makes the day* 
feel cooler — more comfortoble. 

Of course the crisp, clear nights are 
oUays just perfect for sleeping. 

You can't help feeling glad you're 
alive in a dimute like thisl 
It's letter-perfect for relaxed out- 
of-doors living . . . chuck wogon 
cook-outs or barbecues on 
the patio at sunset — 
even in mid-winter! 



Making the Un-City 

David L. Prytherch 


S harp shadows on adobe walls speak of the Southwest. In towering saguaros and blos¬ 
soming prickly pear you recognize Arizona. With the silhouetted Santa Catalina, Rincon, 
and Tucson mountains, you are located in this desert basin called Tucson. A myriad of 
images signifies place in a particular Sun Belt city, in the peculiar and beaudful Sonoran 
Desert. Clear as its azure skies, a message is promoted by the city, of place and pardcularity, 
of what Tucson is “about.” Among other things, Tucson is about nature. Nature seems to be 
its civic enddement; for many it defines the city as a place for living, visidng, experiencing. 


Nothing might seem more natural than nature. But 
Tucson’s naturalness is no accident of ecology, nor of 
history. Though the Sonoran Desert is a wild place and a 
dramatic urban setting, saying that our image of both it 
and Tucson is tightly knit is to also recognize the act of 
knitting. This place and its image are products of fervent 
creation, pursued over the course of a century. Geogra¬ 
phy, history, and nature have been distilled into a particu¬ 
lar sense of place that shares—with Albuquerque or 
Phoenix or Santa Fe—the ethos of the Southwest that 
fires so many American imaginations. But Tucson is 

Left;The wilderness of saguaros, in 1950s Tucson, was the 
perfect backdrop to an affluent society on the go. Photo 
courtesy of the Tucson Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce 
and Special Collections, University of Arizona Library. 


distinct. It is natural for a city to distinguish itself 
from its neighbors, and for Tucson this distinction is 
nature itself. 

Like most cities, Tucson has always been hungry for 
more of itself. It is no surprise, then, that the colorful, 
foldout brochures streaming from Tucson’s Convention 
and Visitors Bureau have one purpose: to sell the city. 
The advertising professionals behind the brochures call 
this “destination marketing.” In the lexicon of geogra¬ 
phers, this is “place marketing” If you’ve ever planned a 
trip or a move and called a chamber of commerce for 
information, the place marketers have pitched place to 
you. The packet that arrived fat with brochures was no 
less a marketing tool than the grocery' store circulars that 
also cram our mailboxes. As cities compete fiercely for 
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In 1904, before Arizona had 
even become a state, the 
Tucson Chamber of Commerce 
sold the city as a place to 
cure one's ills—corporeal and 
financial. Photo courtesy of 
the Tucson Metropolitan 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Special Collections. Univer¬ 
sity of Arizona Library. 



tourists, residents, and corporations, urban entrepreneurs 
must market their local product—place—or lose out. For 
Miami, it may be the pulse of a multi-cultural metropo¬ 
lis; for Boise, a conservative refuge for harried 
Californians; for Tucson, the pitch is the desert. 

So while the Sonoran Desert may predate Tucson’s 
1775 founding as a Spanish presidio, its reality comes not 
so much from our own eyes but through the interpreta¬ 
tions and reinterpretations of others, including the glossy 
brochures that come in the mail. Simply put, we have 
been taught how to see the desen. And because much of 
today’s Tucson didn’t exist even fifty years ago, our image 
of this place is really a late 20th-century product. But so 
is the material landscape of the city: its homes, busi¬ 
nesses, landscaping, and in-between spaces. That so much 
urban accretion speaks a uniform tongue, the self-con¬ 
scious place dialect of the Southwest, is a testament to 
the power of an image and its creators. 



“Como Have Fun in the Sun" 
Invited this 1954 chamber of 
commerce brochure, but 
these sun worshippers knew 
that fun in the dosorl meant 
keeping its wild nature at a 
sale distance. Photo cour¬ 
tesy of tho Tucson Metropoli¬ 
tan Chamber of Commerce 
and Special Collections, Uni¬ 
versity ol Arizona Library. 


I n 1896, when Tucson was a frontier town and 
Arizona still a territory, a group of city businessmen 
formed the Tucson Grocer’s Association. Later be¬ 
coming the Tucson Chamber of Commerce, this group 
of entrepreneurs dedicated itself to making life in the 
dusty outpost more profitable. This meant luring new¬ 
comers by selling Tucson as a place to visit, prospect, 
ranch, or invest in. It meant image making. With its 
mild climate, Tucson could be a place to recuperate one’s 
sagging fortunes and ailing health. 

The sunny climate may have been quickly recruited in 
the service of boosterism, but city fathers grappled with 
larger questions of what kind of place Tucson could 
or should become. A citrus town? A mining town? A 
resort town? Of all the places that the boosters didn’t 
seem to envision was a town defined by its desert setting. 
Any appeal of this wilderness seems to have escaped 
most carly-ccnturv minds, including those of the boost¬ 
ers. If the surrounding assemblage of rocks and plants 
could he grazed or mined, perhaps then it would be of 
value. The construction of Tucson’s southwestern image 
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This confusing medley of images portrayed Tucson as leisure 
and modernity under a fiery sun. Photo courtesy of the Tucson 
Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce and Special Collections, 
University of Arizona Library. 


would have to proceed on what every’ Arizonan school 
child learned as the four “Cs” of the state’s prosperity: 
copper, cattle, cotton, and climate. 

By the 1920s, some merchants began to suspect that 
opportunities to market Tucson were being missed, that 
landscape might be an attraction in itself. Sold with the 
climate, perhaps nature and the city’s mixed heritage of 
Anglo ranchers, Mexicans, and Native Americans might 
attract newcomers, might help Tucson grow. Maturing 
beyond their presidio roots, Tucsonans began to con¬ 
ceive of themselves as having a unique “Tucson lifestyle” 
of horseback rides in the desert and December golf in 
shirtsleeves. A new image, better suited to new anil dif¬ 
ferent times, was being born. 


Tucson’s incredible boom after World War II brought 
to fruition two generations of boosterism; the city and 
its image hail come into their own. The area’s natural and 
cultural amenities beam from pamphlets of that time, 
with color printing and photography that could only in¬ 
tensify the exotic appeal of Tucson’s saguaro cactus for¬ 
ests, its snow-capped mountains, and its glorious sun¬ 
sets. “I lealth, happiness, and a pleasant way of life” were 
immodestly promised to all comers—some 200,000 who 
were already sharing the fruits of this spiny Eden. The 
tantalizing imagery also helped newcomers construct their 
own version of the local lifestyle, signifying not only a 
new location but a set of ideal life choices: a low-slung 
house, casual dress, and a natural setting against which to 
define oneself. The desert landscape itself was not yet 
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At tho end of the 20th century, the desert effectively sells land and lifestyle in a sprawling Sun Belt metropolis. Where 
cowboys once rode, this wilderness now finds itself locked within gated suburban enclaves. Photo by David Prytherch. 
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inviting; a “wilderness of unreality” is the best the cham¬ 
ber could muster in its brochures of the 1950s, but it was 
still a magnificent backdrop for a booming metropolis. 

Today, a hundred years after those ambitious grocers 
met, no one is equivocal about the desert’s marketing 
appeal. Saguaros and mountain views have become the 
central currency of the city’s destination marketing (work 
bequeathed by the chamber of commerce to the younger 
convention and visitors bureau). If a picture speaks a 
thousand words, the four-word tag line recently employed 
by the city hopes to paint a powerful picture of “Arizona’s 
Other Natural Wonder.” This moniker and the market¬ 
ing research behind it put all the boosters’ eggs in one 
basket—nature. Tucson, it appears, is the un-city, a place 
where city-ness is shunted to the background while the 
background is brought to the fore. Visitors might not 
recognize from their glossy brochures that a city of a 
three-quarters of a million people is at the heart of the 
hype. The brochures, whose covers might once have 
featured Tucson’s modest skyline, now banish all but the 
pristine, the mountainous, the wild. 

Y et cities are so much more than their images, 
aren’t they? South Tucson’s poor neighborhoods 
certainly can belie the image, the mystique of 
Arizona’s Other Natural Wonder. But an image that can 
fill Tucson’s streets with motor homes and moving vans 
must inevitably become an important thing to impor¬ 
tant people, politicians and planners included. 

One must look no farther than city code to sec place 
marketing articulated to urban policy. Though urbaniza¬ 
tion threatens the ecological integrity of the desert as a 
whole, Tucson’s land-use laws fixate on its parts, and one 
part in particular—mountain ridges. Often of no more 
environmental value than the desert floor, their rugged 
silhouettes nonetheless define this city for its visitors and 
residents. They frame another major asset, Tucson’s sun¬ 
sets. By prohibiting new construction on these rugged 
slopes and ridgelines, the city’s elite have explicitly recog¬ 
nized the value of mountains, not necessarily for eco¬ 
logical function, but for imagery, for a particular sense of 
place, and ultimately, for economic growth. Planning 


shapes the future of both the city and the desert. By 
selectively preserving parts of the desert, it redefines just 
what the Sonoran Desert will continue to be. Through 
planning, the desert is ultimately shaped by our 
image of it. 

But we too are shaped by images and their making. 
Tucsonans have largely defined their city in terms of what 
it is not, namely a city. So it can be no surprise that many 
residents are uncomfortable with city life, particularly the 
kind they left back in New York or Pennsylvania or 
California. They may be concerned with sprawi, but many 
fear what planners call “densification” more. Out, not 
up, is the preferred path for this expanding western me¬ 
tropolis. Sense of place becomes a kind of centrifugal 
action, focusing our urban imagination outward to the 
city’s fringe. With developers leading the way, the urban 
landscape follow’s our imaginings into the prickly wilder¬ 
ness, constructing a durable, spacious, and suburban set¬ 
ting in which to conduct our lives. 

It turns out that imagery matters. Pittsburgh struggles 
to bury the image of industrial grit and emerge as a high- 
tech powerhouse. Charleston, South Carolina can bank 
upon the value of its ante-bellum charm. Denver is the 
gateway to the Rockies. There are many ways to success¬ 
fully make an image and to market place. Tucson’s history 
illustrates that natural imagery can be a powerful ingredi¬ 
ent in the production of a metropolis, serving the needs 
of boosters and shaping the kind of city that gets planned. 
Yet there is a final irony. I laving served the growth of the 
city, natural imagery can help our fragile sense of place to 
weather the changes urbanization brings. Mountain views 
and saguaros arc natural and eternal, evoking a world 
more stable than our own. In a city humming with the 
diesel chug of bulldozers, where urban growth works 
daily to remake the landscape, natural imagery is a sooth¬ 
ing balm. The images of cactus and sunset, adobe and 
mountain escarpment fulfill our mixed-up desire for a 
semi-rural urban life, rooting and enveloping us. In the 
long shadow of the saguaro, image and asphalt have 
been powerful ingredients in the making of 
both Tucson and its residents through a process 
of contradictory splendor. •> 
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In Between 

A Photoessay 

Kristin Giordano 


T hese photographs were taken in places 
as distant from each other as Central 
America, central Nevada, and my own 
backyard. These places appealed to me for their 
quality of timelessness, stillness, and emptiness. 
Here, there are no dated clues, no distinct fea¬ 
tures in the landscape, no signs to reveal an 
exact location. 

I look for images that capture an aspect of my 
experience, convey a mood, or reveal a visual 
metaphor. Here, a place becomes the setting for 
a story—an abandoned house, a faucet left run¬ 
ning, a hallway full of doors. In photographing a 
place, I do more than simply hold the camera and 
click. I have to be there, I have to wait. I have to 
let a place reveal itself to me. 


Torn Screen 
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Winter Tree 
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Clothesline 
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Hallwa y Running Water 
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Antecedant Village 

Richard Robbins 



—In Los Angeles, a community for Alzheimer’s patients attempts to 
surround residents, all at similar levels of decline, with familiar 
elements from their earlier lives. 

Here is the baseball diamond where you hit 
.400 and got thrown out at home. Here 
is the plum tree planted at the birth 
of a son. Here is where your mother sat 

after hauling you piggyback. She nearly 
broke a bone on the curb that day 

a car brushed against her. Here is the flagstone path 
snails love in rain. In the elms, these glorious 
living elms, grosbeaks gab and feral cats 

go after them too late. Here is the bench 

and the hedge and the book with the name inside 
that came ahead of I or me. We’ll rest before 
touching wooden spoons in the kitchen, 

these drawings in the small room you filled as a child. 
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TOPOPHILIA 


My Lovely Omar River 

A STORY FROM MALAYSIA 

Anna Olswanger 8 Fauzi Osman 


O ne night in the Malaysian 

town of Muar, a boy pulled 
a thin notebook from 
underneath his pillow. He turned to 
an empty page. 

“My lovely C)mar River,” he 
wrote, “I miss the times at my 
grandparents’ house in Kedah when 
I visited you. Every evening my 
cousin and I waded across a green 
paddyfield to meet you. We heard 
the soft sound coming from your 
body as you rubbed the stones and 
long-branched Kctapong trees beside 
you. 

“Then we stood at your edge to 
gaze down at you. Perhaps you had 
swollen in the night from the rains, 
but, no, your body was normal. 



“I took off my shirt and pants 
and plunged into you. Your body 
was cold and the current ran down 
very fast. 

“Again and again I dived into 
you. I discovered the glistening blac 
and green stones, the amber-yellow 
sand, moving under you. I lifted up 
a large, green stone and threw it intc 
your body. You made a gulping 
sound.” 

“My lovely Omar River,” the boy 
wrote, “perhaps it is time now for 
me to go away from you.” He 
pressed the thin notebook to his 
chest. “But, oh ” he murmured 
sleepily as he slid the notebook be¬ 
neath his pillow, “I promise to visit 
you in my dreams behind your 
Ketapong trees.” 
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LANGUAGE-SCAPE 


Writing by Roads and Rivers: 

An Interview with William Least Heat-Moon 

Laura Wexler 


M n the spring of 1995, William Trogdon, who writes 
I under the name William Least Heat-Moon, trav- 
m eled for four months across America's rivers. He 
records the journey in a new book, River-Horse, to be 
published in September 1999 by Houghton Mifflin. 
River-Horse is the last installment in a trilogy of travel 
books by Least Heat-Moon. The Missouri native’s 
first book, Blue Highways (Little, Brown & Co., 1982) 
chronicles his 13,000-mile automobile journey 
through America’s back roads and forgotten small 
towns. In Heat-Moon’s second book, PrairyErth 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1991), he leaves the car, and trav¬ 
els by foot over the 774 square miles of Chase County, 
Kansas, finding an epic story in a place that would 
seem to be the epitome of emptiness. Here, Laura 
Wexler interviews Least Heat-Moon about his travels 
by road and river, and the process of writing them. 

Laura Wexler: What inspired you to do it? 

William Least Heat-Moon: Eccentricity, I guess. I be¬ 
gan with the question, is such a voyage possible? 
I’ve always been fascinated by rivers, and I wanted to 
see whether I could link them into a transcontinental 
crossing. I figured it would be necessary to leave the 
water for hundreds of miles or to resort to the coastal 
waters, neither of which I wanted to do. I wanted a 
real voyage, not a haul. A simple question in quest of 
a complex solution. 

It took twenty years to find the route—that is, two 
decades ago I came up with the idea, but route after 
possible route led to a dead end. But slowly, as I 
learned more and more about the country, I filled in 


gaps and realized a voyage of about 5,200 miles with 
only about 100 miles of portage was indeed pos¬ 
sible, if conditions were right. 

I began the trip in the April of 1995 and finished in 
August. The route covered eighteen bodies of wa¬ 
ter—rivers, lakes, a canal—with two short portages 
above and below Lake Chautauqua in New York, and 
a longer one over the Continental Divide in Montana. 
We also had to pull a few hundred yards to get around 
each of the sixteen dams on the upper Missouri River. 
We proceeded from New York Bay up the East and 
Harlem rivers, then the Hudson, the Erie Canal, about 
fifty miles on Lake Erie, Lake Chautauqua, the 
Allegheny, the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Jefferson, the Beaverhead, the Lemhi to the 
Salmon, the Snake, and the Columbia to the Pacific 
near Astoria, Oregon. Of those 5,200 miles, we ended 
up coming out of the river for about 200 miles. As far 
as I've been able to find out, no one going coast to 
coast had ever before kept water under a boat for that 
many miles. 

It took me a year to find the right vessel to do it. It 
had a flat-bottomed hull and was powered by two 
outboard motors. She was just under twenty-two feet, 
and that means small. She was covered and quite 
able to take rough water, which we encountered sev¬ 
eral times, especially on Lake Erie. The Missouri, our 
longest river and the trickiest, determined what kind 
of craft we used. On the Big Muddy, water can run 
finger deep to several hundred. I figured any boat 
that can ascend it could handle the others. And that 
was almost true. We also carried a nineteen-foot 
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Grumman canoe, aluminum, for the shallows, and 
for the Whitewater of the Salmon River we had an 
outfitter with so-called “rubber rafts. 

LW: What was the best thing you saw along the way? 
WLHM: So many times when I travel by wheels, I look 
at the country and think, God, how could we have let 
it get this ugly? How could we slip so far? But travel¬ 
ing by river, we saw an America that often looks al¬ 
most untouched even though a city may lie just be¬ 
yond the stream-side trees. It’s a billboard-free world; 
it’s free of surburban sprawl for the most part. Cities 
and towns seem to have real edges—they start and 
stop rather than just oozing along. It’s like traveling in 
Europe where villages have discernible topographic 
limits. In places, many places, we seemed to have 
the country to ourselves. The beauty left me feeling it 
isn’t too late to keep America from slipping into the 
even greater sprawl of some Third World nations. 

LW: Do you consider River-Horse a travel book? 
WLHM: It’s the third and last in my trilogy of travel 
books. I didn’t realize when I started out to write Blue 
Highways , the first, that it would lead to two others 
about travel in America, but, as each one happened, 

I could see how it related to the one before. 

LW: How do they relate to one another? 

WLHM: They follow three different ways of going into 
America to see what’s here, to see who we are by 
three different modes of travel. There have been, 
over the centuries, four ways of traveling—by foot, by 
animal, by boat, and by wheel. Blue Highways was 
the wheel, PrairyErth the feet, and now in River-Horse 
by boat. When you change your mode of transporta¬ 
tion, you alter the way you see things and what you 
see. As I’ve suggested, from our rivers, America looks 
vastly different than from the highway. It’s hard to 
believe how different it is. And, further, when you 
change the speed of the travel, the landscapes and 
human encounters are of another order. By going on 
foot, I slowed down to a near stop in PrairyErth, and 


that’s partly why the book is big—I discovered more. 
That’s also why the subtitle is A Deep Map. On the 
river we averaged about sixty miles a day, but some¬ 
times it was only a dozen miles, and the text reflects 
that pace. 

Writing these books for me has been an excursion 
in itself, and the journey on paper is always different, 
especially emotionally and intellectually. I based the 
structure of River-Horse on a ship’s logbook. It took 
sixteen months to prepare for the voyage, almost four 
months to take it, and about sixteen months more to 
write it up. A fair amount of the so-called “writing” is 
actually research—learning the significance of what 
I encountered. 

For me it’s always a challenge to assimilate 
enough material and then know what to use and what 
to leave out. I spent one whole day while I was work¬ 
ing on Blue Highways in a college library to find out 
what the tidal rise and fall of Lake Superior is. I thought 
that would be interesting. Oceans rise and fall with 
the moon, and Lake Superior is a small sea, so I 
assumed it must go up and down too. Maybe I was 
also curious simply to see whether I could find the 
answer. It took most of a day, but I came up with it— 
three inches. That small detail is in Blue Highways. I 
spent about five hours in search of two words. One 
fact, two words. 

I still do that from time to time. What’s the revealing 
fact about a place? What is it about a particular piece 
of American history, or landscape, that the reader 
needs to know or would be enlivened to learn? Those 
are the things I’m always searching for and they come 
along slowly, but I believe such small things ultimately 
bring my books—or anyone’s—to life. And then— 
and then —the quest for the right language also hap¬ 
pens slowly. The struggle for the evocative word, the 
one that pulls the reader into a book is the most im¬ 
portant of the quests. 

LW: With PrairyErth, I'm wondering, what made you 
think anyone would read a book about one county in 
Kansas? Because you say from the start that Kansas 
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is a place to pass through. The idea of this huge book 
about a single county in a state ignored by most of the 
country-can you talk a little about how you came 
to write it? 

WLHM: The answer to that question is also an an¬ 
swer to the one about how my three travel books 
relate. They all began by my looking at maps, study¬ 
ing them. I read maps as others do holy writ. Each 
book also had a particular problem that I wanted to 
approach. In Blue Highways the point was to circle 
the country yet stay off major highways, to find a back- 
alley route around America. In PrairyErth I wanted to 
look closely at a comparatively small piece of a land¬ 
scape, especially one that wasn’t promising at first 
glance, one widely thought to be dull, barren of fasci¬ 
nations. Kansas seemed to fit. I hope, of course, 
PrairyErth reveals the richness of that small place 
and that a reader comes away understanding that all 
landscapes when you enter them deeply enough are 
near-magical realms. 

LW: But what did you hope to find? What did you 
think you would find off the main highways that you 
wouldn’t find on them? 

WLHM: To put it in a nutshell, I thought I’d find an 
America that was disappearing apace, a country 
many of us had forgotten, places that seemed to fall 
beyond the pale of our national esteem. And I also 
wanted to find something about myself. I was 38 years 
old and sinking into a life knee-deep in ruin. I had 
four university degrees but no job. The tribulations 
are in the book so I won’t enumerate them here 
because I hope the book is more about this country 
than one man. 

LW: PrairyErth is at once in the past, present, and 
future; it’s a palimpsest. In addition to talking to people 
and looking at the landscape, you’re adding a differ¬ 
ent dimension. 

WLHM: I mentioned that the subtitle is A Deep Map. I 
was trying to travel in four dimensions, trying to use 
time to give a new perception of the three spatial 


ones. If a writer doesn’t move in the fourth dimension 
he’s probably not reaching far enough into meaning. 
Human beings live more in the fourth dimension than 
in the other three—our passions and values, hopes 
and fears, lie there. A human mind, typically, is not 
really focused on the here and now. We spend our 
hours going back in time or projecting forward. We’re 
creatures of time. PrairyErth, if you were to ask me 
to say what it’s about in a single word, I would 
tell you “memory," that is, time recollected, 
interpreted, revalued. 

LW: What did you learn in PrairyErth ? What did you 
find, what did you discover? 

WLHM: It takes 624 pages to answer that question 
because the answer is the book itself, and even that 
answer is too short. 

LW: When you say these are travel books, do you 
have a sense that someone might follow your route? 
WLHM: Oh yes, I think so for the first two, but it will be 
one hell of a challenge to follow our way across the 
country by water. The trip was expensive, time con¬ 
suming, arduous, dangerous, and draining. That we 
made it also involved a fair amount of sheer luck, a 
crucial ingredient on any undertaking like that—com¬ 
pare the Lewis and Clark expedition—probably the 
greatest in American history and perhaps the most 
fortunate. Luck entwined with coincidence is one of 
the themes in River-Horse. If I had to make the voy¬ 
age again next year, I think its outcome would be 
highly chancy, given the terms we asked of our¬ 
selves—to stay in the water and cross in a single 
season. Surely, we just couldn’t be that lucky again. I 
think people will retrace sections of the voyage just 
as they do portions of the Blue Highways journey. 
Nobody, as far as I know, has retraced all of Blue 
Highways, but one could do it rather easily—I tried to 
include all necessary directions within the book, an 
unusual thing in American travel books. The purpose 
of River-Horse is not for a reader to follow our route 
but to see American waters in a reawakened way, to 
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esteem our source of life, to make that source part of 
a spiritual view. Rivers are for much more than just 
drinking or flushing a toilet with. That may seem obvi¬ 
ous until you talk with people, especially the young, 
and realize they have little idea of what lies on the 
other end of their faucets and drains. 

LW: So that by narrowing in on one aspect of 
America—its rivers—you use it as a lens to look at a 
larger picture? 

WLHM: I hope so. Humankind will either spiritually 
re-link itself with the natural world or do itself in. 

LW: Is it the physical challenge of doing these things 
that excites you, or the thought of what you might 
learn when you finish it? 

WLHM: They’re both important. The physical chal¬ 
lenge invigorates me, but sharing it is the greater 
reward. I travel alone a fair amount, usually out of 
necessity, but I don’t like to because it can be almost 
pointless. To encounter something and not be able to 
share it leaves the event almost worthless to me. The 
hardest part of taking the three-month Blue Highways 
trip was the desolation of solo travel, and the element 
that allowed me to overcome a debilitating loneli¬ 
ness was the record I kept each day and the con¬ 
comitant hope that one day some of my experiences 
would reach other people. 

LW: You felt really connected by the note-taking? 
WLHM: Yes. Had I not felt I was going to get a chance 
to share that journey I could never have lasted three 
months alone on that highway. I had to know that 
somebody would eventually be at the other end of my 
notes. Experience simply for myself doesn’t work for 
me. I’d make a damn poor hermit even though I’m 
somewhat reclusive. My books connect me, keep 
me in the world. Without them, there’s no reason or 
justification for my presence on the planet. 


LW: Because even in PrairyErth, you directly address 
the reader. 

WLHM: I do, and I loved doing it. There’s one black 
page in PrairyErth, an idea I took from Tristram Shandy, 
where the reader is supposed to take that square of 
unbroken ink and imaginatively create what he wished 
was or thought should be there. A good book doesn’t 
truly “happen” until it’s in the hands—and mind—of 
the reader. Writing is a process of providing points of 
departure which can lead readers into another world, 
one they then create for themselves. When that pro¬ 
cess works at its deepest level, then a great book has 
“happened.” Writers are just tour guides—the reader 
is the traveler. Some people, of course, don’t want 
the travail of such travel. Television is for them. 

LW: You’ve said that memory is essential for people 
wanting to preserve the land for the future. 

WLHM: Yes, to preserve the land and preserve the 
things the land brings to us. If we do that, we also 
keep our crucial values because they proceed from 
our natural sources. We must teach the young to 
understand where they are. That precedes who or 
why they are. Once they get some perception of their 
whereabouts, other answers can appear. Where¬ 
abouts, an important word. 

LW: Do you think that if people believe that where 
they come from is someplace special, someplace with 
history, someplace you can write a huge book about, 
they’ll have a better chance of thinking they them¬ 
selves are special? 

WLHM: Absolutely. They’ll begin to find connections. 
I’m hardly the first to say it, but that’s the purpose of 
the human brain. 

LW: I'd never thought about that before—how essen¬ 
tial it is to believe that the place where you come from 
is worth something. 

WLHM: Worth everything.•> 
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Atlas of the European Novel 1800-1900 

A Literary Exploration 

Franco Moretti 


A n atlas of the novel. Behind these words, lies a very simple idea: that 
geography is not an inert container, is not a box where cultural history 
“happens,” but an active force, that pervades the literary field and 
shapes its depths. Making the connection between geography and literature 
explicit, then—mapping it: because a map is precisely that, a connection made 
visible—will allow us to see some significant relationships that have so 
far escaped us. 


Such a literary geography, however, can refer to two 
very different things. It may indicate the study of space in 
literature, ; or else, of literature in space. In the first case, the 
dominant is a fictional one: Balzac’s version of Paris, the 
Africa of colonial romances, Austen’s redrawing of 
Britain. In the second case, it is real historical space: pro¬ 
vincial libraries of Victorian Britain, or the European dif¬ 
fusion of Don Quixote and Buddenbrooks. The two spaces 
may occasionally (and interestingly) overlap, but they arc 
essentially different. 

Still, the distinction between the two spaces does not 
affect the research method, which is the same everywhere, 
and is based on the systematic use of maps. Of maps, I 
mean, not as metaphors, and even less as ornaments of 
discourse, but as analytical tools: that dissect the text in 
an unusual way, bringing to light relations that would 
otherwise remain hidden. A good map is worth a thou¬ 
sand words, cartographers say, and they’re right: because 

Tins essay is excerptedfrom Adas of the European Novel 
1800-1900 by Franco Moretti. Copyright © 1998 Franco 
Moretti. First published as Atlantc del romanzo curopeo 
1800-1900. ©1997 Giulio Einaudi editore spa: Turin. 
Reprinted by permission ofVcrso, New York 


it produces a thousand words: it raises doubts, ideas. It 
poses new questions, and forces you to look for 
new answers. 

Maps, then, as intellectual tools. But in what sense? 
Thus Charles Sanders Peirce, in 1906: 

Come on, my Reader, and let us construct 
a diagram to illustrate the general course 
of thought; I mean a System of 
diagrammatization by means of which any 
course of thought can be represented with 
such exactitude. “But why do that, when the 
thought itself is present to us?” Such, sub¬ 
stantially, has been the interrogative objection 
raised by more than one or two superior in¬ 
telligences, among whom I single out an 
eminent and glorious General. 

Recluse that I am, 1 was not ready with the 
counter-question, which should have run, 
“General, you make use of maps during a 
campaign, I believe. But why should you do 
so, when the country they represent is 
right there?” 
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And after a brilliant exchange where the eminent Gen¬ 
eral is thoroughly routed, here arc Peirce’s conclusions: 

Well, General [...], ifl may try to state 
the matter after you, one can make exact ex¬ 
periments upon uniform diagrams; and 
when one docs so, one must keep a bright 
lookout for unintended and unexpected 
changes thereby brought about in the rcla- 


series, where the final significance of a form was always 
greater than the sum of the separate texts. It’s one of the 
frontiers of critical work: the challenge of quantity—of 
the 99 percent of all published literature that disappears 
from sight, and that nobody wants to revive. This en¬ 
largement of the literary field, produced by the internal 
logic of geographical inquiry, took me entirely by sur¬ 
prise: the new method was demanding new data—but 
those data did not exist yet, and I was not sure how to 


A good map is worth a thousand words, 
cartographers say, and they’re right: 
because it produces a thousand words: it 

raises doubts, ideas. 


tions of different significant parts of the dia¬ 
gram to one another. Such operations upon 
diagrams, whether external or imaginary, take 
the place of the experiments upon real things 
that one performs in chemical and physical 
research. Chemists have ere now, 1 need not 
say, described experimentation as the putting 
of questions to Nature. Just so, experiments 
upon diagrams arc questions put to the Na¬ 
ture of the relations concerned. 1 

Questions put to the form of the novel, and its inter¬ 
nal relations: this is what my maps try to do. And they 
really often felt like so many experiments: some easier, 
some harder, and all of them teeming with variables that 
I kept changing and changing (which characters should I 
map? which narrative moment? which elements of the 
context?) until I felt 1 had found a good answer. An 
answer, and image—a pattern that made me see a book, 
or a genre, in a fresh and interesting way: and whose 
clarity, I soon realized, was directly proportional to the 
simplicity and abundance of the data on which it was 
based. The “experiment” succeeded, in other words, 
thanks to abstraction and quantification: consistent, wide 


find them, and the present work takes only a few steps in 
the new direction. But it’s a wonderful challenge, for all 
cultural historians. 

In the meantime, what do literary' maps allow us to 
see? Two things basically. First they highlight the 
ortfebunden , 2 place-bound nature of literary forms: each 
of them with its peculiar geometry, its boundaries, its 
spatial taboos and favorite routes. And then, maps bring 
to light the internal logic of narrative: the semiotic do¬ 
main around which a plot coalesces and self-organizes. 

I .itcrary form appears thus as the result of two conflict¬ 
ing, and equally significant forces: one working from the 
outside, and one from the inside. It is the usual, and at 
bottom the only real issue of literary history: society, rheto¬ 
ric, and dieir interaction. 

And here I will stop, because theoretical promises— qua 
promises, not qua theoretical—annoy me enormously 
... clearly enough, method is all.-* But for precisely this 
reason, it has to be tested in earnest: across the research 
as a whole: in its capacity (or not) to change the 
articulation of the literary field, and the nature of 
interpretive problems. And the judge, as always, 
is the reader. 
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“But we have no artistic atlases” 

The idea for this work came to me by sheer chance, 
from a sentence in Braudel’s Mediterranean 4 that kept com¬ 
ing to my mind during a long car journey in the summer 
of 1991: we don’t have artistic atlases, we don’t have 
artistic adases, we don’t have literary’ adases... So—why 
not tty to make one? 

In the following years, I devoted to this idea almost 
all of my time. I studied geography as I had not done 


search uncovered quite a few of such adases: the first one, 
J.G. Bartholomew’s Literary and Historical Atlas of 
Europe , had been published as early as 1910 (and reprinted 
often unril 1936); in 1964, it had been the turn of a Guide 
litterairedela France, in 1973, Michael Hardwick’s Literary 
Atlas and Gazetteer of the British Isles ; in 1979, David 
Daichcs’ Literary Landscapes of tlx British Isles: A Narrative 
Atlas ; then the Atlas zurdeutsclxn Literatur , in 1983, ed¬ 
ited by Horst Dieter Schlosscr; the Grand Atlas des 


Placing a literary phenomenon in its 
specific space—mapping it—is not the 
conclusion of geographical work; it’s 
the beginning . 


since my school years; conducted experimental seminars 
at Columbia; convinced twenty literary' historians to form 
an editorial committee, which met for two intense days 
of discussion, in December 1992, thanks to the hospital¬ 
ity of Maristclla Lorch, and the Italian Academy for Ad¬ 
vanced Studies in the United States; finally, I wrote a 
long, detailed research project. But I am not gifted in 
these things, the National Endowment for the Humanites 
wasn’t convinced, the editorial board dissolved, and the 
atlas vanished from sight. But I still liked the idea, and 
continued on my own. I narrowed the field to the only 
area I know something of, which is the nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury European novel (w'ith a rapid leap backwards to the 
Spanish picaresque), and this work is the result. Half 
methodological manifesto, half pragmatic example; in¬ 
teresting, hopefully; and a real pleasure to write. But my 
hope is that it may restart the wider enterprise of a 
Historical Atlas of literature. 

In the meantime, I also made the humbling discovery' 
that I was far from the first to have had such a good idea. 
The possibility of “a literary-historical atlas of Italy,” for 
instance, had already been sketched by Carlo 
Dionisotti—the author of Gcografia estoria della letteratura 
italiana —in an article of 1970. 5 And, in fact, a little re- 


Litteratures, in 1990, edited by Gilles Quinsat and 
Bernard Ccrquiglini; and finally, in 1996, The Atlas of 
Literature , edited by Malcolm Bradbury. 6 All quite differ¬ 
ent, and all written (a fact I find a little hard to believe) as 
if in total ignorance of each other’s existence; but all with 
one thing in common: maps play in them a wholly pe¬ 
ripheral role. Decorative. There are quite a few of them, 
by all means, especially in the more recent books: but they 
are colorful appendixes, that don’t intervene in the inter¬ 
pretive process; at times, they even show up at the end of 
the text—when the discourse is over, done with. 

As readers must have already guessed, this is in my 
view a mistake. Placing a literary phenomenon in its 
specific space—mapping it—is not the conclusion of geo¬ 
graphical work; it’s the beginning. After which begins in 
fact the most challenging part of the whole enterprise: 
one looks at the map y and thinks. You look at a specific 
configuration—those roads that run towards Toledo and 
Sevilla; those mountains, such a long way from London; 
those men and women that live on opposite banks of 
the Seine—you look at these patterns, and try to under¬ 
stand how it is that all this gives rise to a story, a plot. 
I low is it, I mean, that geography slopes tlx narrative struc¬ 
ture of the European novel. 
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1. Northanger Abbey 

2. Sense and Sensibility 

3. Pride and Prejudice 

4. Mansfield Park 

5. Emma 

6. Persuasion 


Figure 1 

Jane Austen’s Britain 



Think of the maps in this Atlas as points of depar¬ 
tures, then: for my reflections, as well as yours (a good 
map should allow for more than one line of thought); 
and also for the (many) captions which sketch a further 
array of interpretive paths: towards a text, a critical idea, a 
historical thesis. Coordinating these intersecting, verbal- 
visual discourses has not always been easy; the rhythm 
may be rough, uneven. But I like to think that even so 
(and even, alas, with all the mistakes that are certainly 
present) this may turn out to be useful : an adjective that I 
had never dreamt of applying to myself—and of which 
I have now grown extremely proud. 

Home-land 

Ix*t me begin with a map of very well-known novels: 
Figure 1, which shows the places where Jane Austen’s 
plots (or more exactly, their central thread, the heroine’s 
story) begin and end. Northanger Abbey , for instance, 
begins at Fullerton and ends at Woodston; Sense and 
Sensibility , at Norland Park and at Dclaford; and so on for 
the others (except Persuasion , whose endpoint is left rather 
vague). Please take a few moments to look at the figure, 
because in the end this is what literary geography is all 
about: you select a textual feature (here, beginnings and 


endings), find the data, put them on paper—and then 
you look at the map. In the hope that the visual con¬ 
struct will be more than the sum of its parts: that it will 
show a shape, a pattern that may add something to the 
information that went into making it. 

And a pattern does indeed emerge here: of exclusion, 
first of all. No Ireland; no Scotland; no Wales; no 
Cornwall. No “Celdc Fringe,” as Michael Hechter has 
called it; 7 only England: a much smaller space than 
the United Kingdom as a whole. And not even all of 
England: Lancashire, the North, the industrial 
revolution—all missing. Instead we have here the much 
older England celebrated by the “estate poems” of topo¬ 
graphical poetry: hills, parks, country houses ... (figure 
2). It’s a first instance of what literary geography may tell 
us: two things at once: what could be in a novel—and 
what actually is there. On the one hand, the industrializ¬ 
ing “Great” Britain of Austen’s years; on the other, the 
small, homogeneous England of Austen’s novels. 

A small England, I have said. Smaller than the United 
Kingdom, to be sure; and small for us, now. Ixss so, 
however, at the turn of the eighteenth century, when the 
places on the map were separated by a day, or more, of 
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Figure 2 

“Estate poems” 1650-1850 


Estate poems—which describe and cel¬ 
ebrate a country estate—are most fre¬ 
quent in the southern counties of England 
where Austen's novels typically take 
place, while the “Celtic periphery” is again 
virtually absent. 


Number of poems per county: 


1-5 

• 6-10 
• 11-20 
• over 20 


very uncomfortable travel. And since these places coin¬ 
cide with the residences of the heroine (the beginning), 
and that of her husband-to-be (the ending), the distance 
between them means that Austen’s plots join 
together—“marry”—people who belong to different 
countries. Which is new, and significant: it means that 
these novels try to represent what social historians refer 
to as the “national Marriage Market”: a mechanism that 
crystallized in the course of the eighteenth century, which 
demands of human beings (and especially of women) a 
new mobility: physical, and even more so spiritual mobil¬ 
ity. Because it is clear that a large marriage market can only 
work if women feel “at home”—in figure 1, many of the 
names indicate homes—not only in the small enclave of 
their hirth, but in a much wider territory. 8 If they can feel 
the nation-state as a true home-land—and if not the 
nation-state as a whole, at least its “core area,” as social 
geography calls it: the wealthiest, most populated area 
(and the safest one, where a young woman may move 
around without fear). Northanger Abbey: 

Charming as were all Mrs. Radcliffc’s 
works, and charming even as were the works 
of all her imitators, it was not in them per¬ 


haps that human nature, at least in the mid¬ 
land countries of Fmgland, was to be looked 
for. Of the Alps and the Pyrenees, with their 
pine forests and their vices, they might give a 
faithful delineation; and Italy, Switzerland, 
and the south of France, might be as fruitful 
in horrors as they were represented. Catherine 
dared not doubt beyond her own country, 
and even of that, if hard pressed, would have 
yielded the northern and western extremities 
[the Celtic Fringe!]. But in the central part of 
lingland there was surely some security for 
the existence even of a wife not beloved, 
in the laws of the land, and the matter 
of the age ... 

But in the central part of England . . . There is no 
better title for the map of Austen’s novels. And as 
for Raddiffe’s imitators, figure 3 shows the wide gulf 
separating the world of the Gothic from that of 
Catherine Morland. 

Literary sociology has long insisted, as we know, on 
the relationship between the novel and capitalism. But 
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In this sample of nearly sixty texts, the 
highest concentration of Gothic tales is to 
be found in the triangle comprised 
betweeen the Rhine, the Black Forest, 
and the Harz (the region of the pact with 
the Devil): a geographical distribution that 
was probably influenced by the enormous 
number of Gothic texts written in German. 
In general, Gothic stories were initially set 
in Italy and France; moved north, to Ger¬ 
many, around 1800; and then north again, 
to Scotland, after 1820. Except for one 
tale located in Renaissance London, no 
other story takes place inside Austen's 
English space. 

• setting 
Not shown: 

• Lebanon • Ceylon 


Figure 3 


Austen’s space suggests an equally strong affinity (first 
pointed out by Benedict Anderson, in Imagined 
Communities) between die novel and the geo-political real¬ 
ity of the nation-state. A modern reality, the nation¬ 
state and a curiously elusive one. Because human be¬ 
ings can directly grasp most of their habitats: they can 
embrace their village, or valley, with a single glance; the 
same with the court, or the city (especially early on, when 
cities arc small anti have walls); or even the universe—a 
starry sky, after all, is not a bad image of it. But the 
nation-state? "Where” is it? What does it look like? 
I low can one sec it? Anti again: village, court, city, valley, 
universe can all be visually represented—in paintings, for 
instance: but the nation-state? Well, the nation-state... 
found the novel. And viceversa: the novel found the 
nation-state. Anti being the only symbolic form that 
could represent it, it became an essential component of 
our modern culture. 

Some nation-states (notably England/Britain and 
France) already existed, of course, long before the rise of 
the novel: but as "potential” states, 1 would say, rather 
than actual ones. They had a court at the center, a dynasty, 
a navy, some kind of taxation—but they were hardly 
integrated systems: they were still fragmented into sev- 
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eral local circuits, where the striedy national element had 
not yet affected everyday existence. But towards the end 
of the eighteenth century a number of processes come 
into being (the final surge in rural enclosures; the indus¬ 
trial take-off; vasdy improved communications; the uni¬ 
fication of the national market; mass conscription) that 
literally drag human beings out of the local dimension, 
and throw them into a much larger one. Charles Tilly 
speaks of a new value for this period—"national 
loyalty”—that the state tries to force above and against 
“local loyalties.” 10 Me is right, I believe, and the clash of 
old and new loyalty shows also how much of a problem 
the nation-state initially was: an unexpected coercion, quite 
unlike previous power relations; a wider, more abstract, 
more enigmatic d< >minion —that needed a new symbolic form 
in order to be understood. 

And here, Austen’s novelistic geography shows all its 
intelligence. In a striking instance of the problem-solv¬ 
ing vocation of literature, her plots take the painful reality’ 
of territorial uprooting—when her stories open, the fam¬ 
ily abode is usually on the verge of being lost—'and re¬ 
write it as a seductive journey: prompted by desire, and 
crowned by happiness. They take a local gentry, like the 
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Bonnets of Pride and Prejudice , and join it to the national 
elite of Darcy and his ilk. 11 They take the strange, harsh 
novelty of the modern state—and turn it into a large, 
exquisite home.*** 

Notes 

1. Prolegomena to an Apology' for Pragmatism, The 
Monist , 16, January' 1906, pp.492-3. 

2. The expression is Reiner Hausherr’s, “Kunstgeographie 

_Aufgaben, Grcnzen, Moglichkeitcn,” Rbeinische 

Viertcljahrsbldtter, XXXiV, 1970, p.58. 

3. In the course of time, several people have asked me 
why on earth did I want to make maps, instead of 
analysing those that already exist. Did I really not under¬ 
stand that a map is a text just like any other—and ought 
to be treated as a text? and didn’t I see that here lay its 
greatest appeal, for literary critics? I understood, I saw—I 
also read several studies that took maps as one of their 
objects: John Gillies on Shakespeare {Shakespeareand the 
Gcograpfjy of Difference. 1994. Cambridge University Press), 
J. Hillis Miller on Hardy {Topographies. 1995. Stanford 
University Press), Anne McClintock on King Solomon *s 
Mines {Imperial Leather , Routledge. 1995. London), 
Lawrence Lipking on Milton (The Genius of the Shore: 
LycidaSyAdemastor, and the Poetics of Nationalism. 1996. 
"PMLA”). But what can I say, maps don’t interest me 
because they can be “read” more or less like a novel—but 
because they change the way we read novels. The real 
challenge, for me, is there. 

4. “The cultural waves that the Baroque unfurled upon 
Europe were probably more deep, full, and uninterrupted 
than those even of the Renaissance [...] But how are we 
to chart their expansion, their tumultuous foreign ad¬ 
ventures, without the indispensable maps that no one 
has yet constructed? We have museum catalogues, but 
no artistic atlases . . .” (Braudel, Fernand. 1949. The 
Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in tlx: Age of 
Philip II. California University Press, p.835). 

5. Culture regionali e letteratura nazionale in Italia, Lcttcrc 
ItalianCy April-Junc 1970, p. 134. 


6. A Literary and Historical Atlas of Europe. 1910. 
London: Dent; Guide litteraire de la France. 1964. Paris: 
Hachcttc; Literary A tlas and Gazetteer of the British Isles. 
1973. Detroit: Gale Research; Literary Landscapes of the 
British Isles: A Narrative Atlas. 1979. New York: 
Paddington Press; Atlaszurdeutschen Literatur. 1983. 
Munchen: DcutschcrTaschcnbuch Vcrlag; Grand Atlas 
des Literatures. 1990. Paris: Encyclopaedia Universalis; 
Tl?e Atlas of Literature. 1996. London: De Agostini; An 
Atlas of Western A rt History has also recently been pub¬ 
lished (Steer, J. and A. White, cds. 1994. New York: 
Pacts on File). 

7. Michael Hechter. 1975. Internal Colonialism. Tlx: Celtic 
Fringe in British National Development , 1836-1966 , Berkdcy- 
Ix>s Angeles: University of California Press. 

8. Austen’s space is of course too obviously English to be 
truly representative of the British nation. In this respect, 
Edgeworth’s The Absentee (1812), or Perrier’s Marriage 
(1818), that deal w’ith Ireland and Scotland as well as 
England, provide a more complete geographical setting 
(although in the end Edgeworth and Perrier return to the 
idea of the nation within the nation, relinquishing the 
corruption of I England for Ireland and Scotland respec¬ 
tively). The point is that England has long enjoyed an 
ambiguous and privileged position within the United 
Kingdom :part of it (like Scotland, Ireland, Wales)—but 
a dominant part, that claims the right to stand in for the 
whole. Austen’s geo-narrative system is an extremely 
successful version of this opaque overlap of England 
and Britain. 

9. NorthangerAblxy , Chapter 25. 

10. Charles Tilly. 1990. Coercion , Capital and European 
States. Cambridgc-Oxford: Blackwell, p. 107. 

11. On the two gentries, see Lawrence Stone and Jeanne 
C. Pawticr Stone. 1986. An Open Elite? England 1540- 
1880, Oxford University Press, passim. 
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LANDSCAPE 



Catch of the Day 

Patricia Ranzoni 


Down in Stonington Maine dawn 
can’t wait around for the sun. 

Men and women work in it 
day after day after day. 

To their trucks and boats they 
rise in shell dark, which is to say 
pitch black, motors 
idling and rewing at the pier 
‘til you’d swear this universe 
runs by engine. That that’s 
what you hear, not boats 
heading out but light, 
that godly fish, gettin’ hauled in, 
trawled and caught, 

(and because of the yells of gulls), 
gettin’ muscled up into day by pulleys. 

And the goodly shouts in it 

and the rocking talk, brothy 
over the harbor. 


Scattered Round Stones 

A Mayo Village in Sonora, Mexico 

David Yetman 
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T |eachivans know well the land¬ 
mark places: the Arroyo 
Masiaca, whose waters bring 
them life; Cerro Tenkuchi, a volcanic 
berg that rises five hundred feet above 
the surrounding alluvial plain about a 
kilometer to the north of the village; 
Mesa Masiaca (Masiacahui), the flat- 
topped basaltic mass to the west, some 
of whose ancient lava rocks sing like 
bells when struck; the Sierra de 
Alamos, called nojme cahui (the 
highest mountainj by the May os, a 
mass large enough to capture moisture 
from air masses from the gulf and the 
south, intercepting their rain, storing it 
in its vast, porous, network of seeps, 
known to all who venture in the monte; 
and la piedra bola, a rock outcropping 
in the arroyo where water is always 
available and women come to launder 
clothing. The men of Teachive taught 
me about these places in my first days 
in the village, a sort of Teachive primer. 

This essay is excerpted from the book 
Scattered Round Stones: A Mayo 
Village in Sonora, Mexico, by David 
Yetman. Copyright© 1998. Reprintedly 
permission of University of New Mexico 
Pry tt 1800.249-7737). 
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I follow don Vicente through a maze of pathways 
winding among tangled groves of spiny thomscrub 
and cactus not far from the village of Teachive. 2 The 
forest growth is not tall, but it is still more than twice a 
man’s height and of a thickness that hides the horizon in 
all directions. In the narrow openings the ground is bare 
and dusty, trampled by a thousand hooves. The shrubs 
and trees intertwine in an unending thicket, leafless and 
nearly colorless in the pounding heat of June. Vicente 
wears huaraches de trespuntas , skimpy sandals that leave 
his feet and ankles perilously exposed to the myriad spines 
at ground level. I wear thick boots. Vicente’s pants are 
tattered victims of the thornscrub, his shirt a series of 
patches. His hair is only slightly graying in spite of his 
more than sixty years. Every few moments he swings his 
machete. Thwink , it goes, and a protruding thorny branch 
falls to the ground. With the tip of the machete Vicente 
flips the branch off the path, making the passage easier 
for me. We turn left, then right, then left again, another 
right. Paths cross, crisscross, separate, then meet again. 
Vicente stops and points to a shrub. “ Bdaco ,” he says. I 
write it down. " jicamuchi ,” he says, indicating another. 

I le points his machete at yet another. “Watch out for this 
one, David. It is sdapo and it will stain your shirt.’’ Thwink , 
another branch falls to the machete’s slash. He stops 
beside a small tree. “David, this one is called ono jujuga. 
That means "huclea sal' [smells of salt). It’s not good for 
much, just firewood.” 

After a kilometer the dense scrub opens into a clearing. 
In the center grows an enormous palo jito tree, an ancient 
sentinel a good ten meters tall whose symmetrical shape 
casts a dark shade. Its crown is round and spreading, its 
dense leaves freshly turned green, its thick, gray bark rug¬ 
ged and gnarled. The bole, nearly a meter in diameter, 
rises straight. I am nearly six feet tall. The bottom 
branches clear my head by a foot. The dense foliage forms 
a Hat ceiling in places, making the tree resemble a huge 
brow'll and green mushroom. In the parched landscape 
of late June it is the only tree that remains green. 

Don Vicente and I sit sweating on the trampled, leaf- 
strewn earth beneath the great jito. I le tells me of times 
long past, of the ancient Mayos, of his grandparents, his 


parents. “This jito , David, was already a giant when I was 
a little boy, oh, almost sixty years ago. Everybody called it 
“El Jiton,” the giant jito , in those days. All my life and 
long before I was born the people from around here 
stopped along the trail—it goes for many kilometers 
through this monte that has no end 3 —to rest here and 
take refuge from the heat. Look how fine is its shade!” 
Vicente smiles when he tells me that Mayos say the shade 
cast by El Jiton induces a slumber so profound that one 
who dozes off in its shade may never awaken. I am 
tempted to lie on the ground and close my eyes. 4 

As is usual, El Jiton bears many small orange fruits. 
Vicente says they are quite edible. “You cannot eat them 
raw, David, because they are very bitter. The fruits must 
be boiled in water to make them palatable.” He goes into 
detail: “When the water begins to bubble a yellow foam 
collects on the surface. It must be skimmed off, for this 
is the bitter clement. When no more of the yellow froth 
develops, the fruits are ready to eat. Add a little sugar. 
Everyone loves them.” El Jiton’s fruits are especially 
tasty. It has been that way for as long as he can recall, and 
he is a grandfather many times over. 

Jito trees grow to be thousands of years old, Vicente 
tells me. He traces his fingers over the healed scars of 
ancient attacks by youths and insects. El Jiton’s trunk 
bears witness to generations of mischief, whether idle 
whittlings by impetuous youths biding their time through 
the heavy noonday heat, or attacks by wood borers and 
woodpeckers. Now, Vicente points out, youngsters have 
carved initials in the tree and attacked it, albeit mildly, 
with a machete. They lack the respect that children showed 
in bygone days, he laments. In addition to the danger 
from vandalism, El Jiton’s leaves are stunted from the 
persistent, withering drought that has lasted nearly a de¬ 
cade. Last year, las agnas (the summer rains) produced 
only a few sporadic thunderstorms. Las equipatas (the 
winter rains) produced not a drop. Six months of un¬ 
varying drought. 

We climb a nearby hill. I look out over the vast coastal 
plain. Jitos , many as large as El Jiton, form black spots on 
the gray-brown landscape. 5 None of them are young. 
“No young jitos are growing to replace the ancient gi- 
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ants,” Vicente remarks ruefully. Seedlings are trampled 
before they reach the age of resiliency. Perhaps with the 
end of the millennium, the beginning of the end of El 
Jiton has arrived. 

Or perhaps it will oudive Tcachivc. 

I want to know just how old the venerable giant is. 
There is no easy method to count its years. I thought of 
the dendrochronology's core borer, considered extract¬ 
ing a long, thin rod of a sample for a tree-ring laboratory. 
Dendrochronologists examine such samples and count 
growth rings to determine the age of a particular tree. I 
gave up that itlea when I recalled that tropical trees such as 
the jito aren’t good subjects for tree-ring studies. Their 
growing season is year-round, so they do not leave count¬ 
able rings. Maybe it’s best that I don’t know, anyway. I 
think that El Jiton was a tree when the land knew no 
Spanish, only the Mayo tongue. 

From the very first, Teachive captivated me. As I 
walked its dusty streets hammered by the relentless sun, 
and then stood in the blessed shade in the ramadas of 
Teachive’s rustic, ancient houses seeing women kneeled 
before their looms and men passing by driving a solitary 
cow or burro, I knew I should return. Teachive fulfilled 
my childhood pictures of Mexico, from its dark-skinned, 
Indian-featured people, to the plastered, dirt-roofed 
adobe houses, and the cactus-studded surroundings. The 
rough hills in the background, covered by low forest, 
provided an air of isolation and timelcssness. When I 
left that day in early May (for 1 was wandering about the 
byways of rural Sonora), a crowd of people saw me off. 
()ld women hoary with years being led by children, ba¬ 
bies in mothers’ arms, youths with a longing to venture 
into the great world beyond the village, reticent, curious 
men softly lingering in the background—all attended my 
departure. The setting sun bathed the village in a soft, 
hazy film, an image that stayed with me for days. I had to 
go back. 

Teachive lies close to a larger town named Masiaca. 
Both sit on a populous plain near the lower Rio Mayo in 
the Mexican state of Sonora. 6 In carrying out my re¬ 
search, I made more than twenty trips to Teachive over a 



Previous: Vicente Tajia and grandsons under El Jitbn 
Top: The road to Masiaca 
Middle: A rare white pitahaya fruit 
Bottom: Aurora Moroyoqui. weaver from Choacalle 
Opposite: Vicente Tajia gathering pitahaya fruits 
Photos by David Yetman 
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four-year period, between 1993 and 1997. My stays were 
usually for a week, occasionally longer. During that time 
I visited many other Mayo villages and met numerous 
individuals who were kind and generous enough to spend 
time with me, describe their life, and offer their opinions 
on how things are. Often, I arrived alone from the United 
States and would usually be accompanied in the field or 
in visiting other villages by Vicente Tajia Yocupicio of 
Teachive, who came to exert a strong influence on my 
observations and conclusions. The repeated visits en¬ 
abled me to become somewhat familiar to the people of 
Teachive and other villages in the comunidad of Masiaca, 
so that, gradually, the villagers relaxed their (justifiable) 
initial suspicions of a North American in their midst. 
After a while, people no longer viewed me as a police 
agent or government spy. They came to know that I was 
interested in how plants, or more accurately, the monte , or 
bush, that surrounds Teachive, affected their commu¬ 
nity. My longstanding relationship with Vicente, his un¬ 
ending enthusiasm for his family, his village, and the 
surrounding forest, and his understanding of my desire 
to learn about them, have affected both of our percep¬ 
tions of Teachive. Many of my observations and opin¬ 


ions reflect his opinions and suggestions. Other Mayos 
might offer differing opinions and conclusions. 

Teachive’s peasants do not fit happily into most dis¬ 
cussions of the peasantry. Their way of life has been 
altered as their region’s economy has been transformed 
over the last fifty years from one of mostly small produc¬ 
ers, peasant landholders, and grazers and gatherers, to 
one of corporate agribusinesses commanding vast tracts 
of irrigated fannland from which arc manufactured fresh 
produce, vegetables, grains, animal feed, and fiber crops. 7 
In the seemingly endless fields of the Mayo Delta, com¬ 
puter assisted landowners and contractors employ the 
most up-to-date mechanical methods of agricultural pro¬ 
duction to extract wealth from the ground and distribute 
it internationally, Their planting strategies change daily as 
commodity prices fluctuate and production costs vary. 
Nearby dwell Mayos, hoping to endure, unchanged from 
years long past. 

Teachive is an ancient peasant village. The ancestors 
of its residents have dwelt in the region for centuries, 
perhaps millennia. The natives of Teachive are, in one 
sense, minute cogs on a small gear in a peripheral appara- 
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Vicente Tajia and grandsons in the pitahaya forest near Agiabampo. Much of this forest was cleared in 1998. Photo by 
David Yetman. 


tus in this gigantic capitalist enterprise. In another sense 
they are apart, anchored to ancient cultural traditions and 
tied to the land hy relations determined centuries ago. 
Tcachivc is small enough to afford personal glimpses 
into its people’s individuality, yet closely enough related 
to the New World Order that the tensions between the 
ancient and modern, the traditional and the innovative, 
the culturally secure and the economically imperative, are 
visible. Its people have come alive for me as agents of an 
ancient regime and as tiny, quiescent witnesses of a con¬ 
temporary economic juggernaut that threatens to oblit¬ 
erate the last traces of peasantry’. 

The 1 WO Mexican census counted nearly 60,0(X) Mayos, 
making them northwest Mexico’s largest indigenous 


group, more numerous than the better-known Yaquis. 
Their numbers are dispersed among dozens of hamlets 
and villages over an area exceeding three thousand square 
miles, extending southeastward into the state of Sinaloa 
and northwestward nearly to the Rio Yaqui. Even prior 
to the arrival of the Spanish conquerors Mayos were in¬ 
volved in complex, though restricted interactions with 
the rest of the world. They had commodities that other 
people craved: salt, seashclls, dried fish, fiery little chiles, 
and parrots. 8 Also, their harvests of corn, beans, and 
squash, and the fruit of their immense forests of cacti 
were more reliable than those of peoples higher in the 
mountains, or in the cool, dry highlands on the eastern 
side of the continental divide. Usually, these crops were 
produced in surplus. Mayos won and lost battles, ccl- 
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ebrated and mourned, intermarried, and traded with 
neighboring and distant peoples, by all accounts fiercely 
defending their autonomy. But with the arrival of the 
conquering Europeans, whom they accepted without 
organized resistance, they became ensnared in a skein of 
alien influences and control. Clergy, soldiers, miners, 
hocendodos , merchants, Spaniards, mestizos , foreigners, and 
latiftmdistas settled in Mayo lands, superimposing them¬ 
selves upon the Mayo culture and forever altering the 
Mayos’ economic base. These outside forces waxed and 
waned over the centuries. 

Tcxlay, the powerful centers of world commerce are 
inexorably reeling in those peoples on the fringes, even 
those who, like many Mayos, prefer to remain apart from 
the churnings of industry and the hum of computers. 
The women of Teachive now weave woolen rugs that 
may decorate an apartment in Tokyo. The men raise cows 
that may flavor soup in Hamburg; they weed fields of 
tomatoes and chiles that will grace tables in Santa Fe. The 
Mayos consume beans grown in Wisconsin and corn 
from Iowa. They wear clothing from Taiwan and listen 
to radios manufactured in Singapore. And so, in tiny 
Teachive, operating at the very margins of world com¬ 
merce, some six hundred individuals influence and are 
influenced by affairs in Chicago, Ixmdon, and Tokyo. 9 * 

Notes 

1. Nojme= highest (punto masalto)\ mountain (cerro). 

2. Don Vicente Tajia has been my friend and companion 
during my visits to Teachive. The honorific title “don” is 
used to denote respect. Esteemed men and women over 
fifty or thereabouts are frequently referred to as don or 
doria. The name Teachive is said by some to be derived 
from the Cahita teta (stone) and chibilem (scattered), which 
would translate simply as “scattered stones.” Vicente 
believes the derivation to be tecola (round stones) and 
chibila (scattered), or, in Spanish, piedras rodondas regadas 
(“scattered round stones”). Larry Hagbcrg of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics has studied the Mayo 
language extensively and finds Vicente’s translation 
a reasonable one. 


3. The term monte refers simply to the surrounding bush, 
the natural vegetation. The phrase “Irsc al monte ’ can 
mean anything from going for a hike, to going to the 
toilet, to gathering cactus fruit or firewood. 

4. Of the jito (Forchbammeria watsonii ), Gentry says, “The 
tree has a very individual appearance, suggestive of old 
olive trees in ancient Judea. In the burning days of late 
spring it is about the only tree that offers shade to weary' 
beasts an man” (Gentry, H.S. 1942. Rio Mayo Plants. 
Washington, DC: Carnegie Institution). 

5. Natives of the region refer to the peculiar dry 
season color of thornscrub, a nearly uniform gray- 
brown, as mojino. 

6. The geographical coordinates for Teachive arc 
26°47T0”N, 109°14’W. Elevation is 75 meters. Masiaca 
is located at 26°46’N, 109°13YV and 50 meters elevation. 

7. I use as a watershed date the 1951 completion of 
Mocuzari Dam on the Rio Mayo, which thereafter as¬ 
sured a dependable supply of irrigation water to farms in 
the delta and permitted the economic transformation of 
the region. The transformation is a matter of degree, for 
large-scale irrigation began in the Mayo Delta in the 1880s. 

I suspect that it is no mere coincidence that the strongly 
anti-collective President Miguel Aleman also signed the 
Masiaca comimidad into official existence in the same year 
(1951), thereby assuring an abundant supply of cheap 
labor for the delta, from which there would be no unrest 
and demands for land. 

8. Hammond, G., and A. Ray. 1928. Obregon ’s bistory of 
16th century exploration in Western America. I ds Angeles: 
Wetzel Publishing Company. 

9. Lest 1 be accused of romantic exaggeration, let me 
point out that the 1994 uprising in Chiapas involved 
little more than two hundred poorly armed, mainly illit¬ 
erate peasants. Stock exchanges all over the world were 
rocked by the events in Chiapas. As of mid- 
1997 the rebellious forces continue to wield 
international influence. 
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maps 

roadmaps treasure maps MENTAL MAPS 
HAND DRAWN STREET PLANS 

blueprints garden plans 

for future exploration and navigation 

send SIGNS and MAPS to: 
you are here 
Department of Geography 
Harvill Building. Box 2 
The University of Arizona 
Tucson. AZ 85721 
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